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The Labour Party Conference at 
Brighton will be more than ever 
important. Because there will be 
' discussed, policy statements to affect 
workers in industry for years to 
“come. _ é 
__ How important then that the reports 
you and your friends read from 
‘Brighton give a true, full and 
_ sympathetic account of decisions 
reached. 
Such reports you will read only in 
the Daily Herald—for the reason 
that the Daily Herald is the only 
daily paper -pledged to support the 
Labour Movement. 


DAILY HERALD 
A revised and enlarged edition af 


PARTY 
ORGANISATION 


now available 


This new edition, in addition 

to recording constitutional 

changes that have taken place 

within the Party, has also been 

revised and enlarged to meet 

the present day requirements 
of our organisation 


Price Is. 6d. post free 
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Call it what you like 


FUNDS!!! 


Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12 Midland Street, HULL 
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When y-_ buy C.W.S. Number 
One Ciga. ettes at any L.C.S. 
shop, you are sure 

(a) They are produced 
by Trade Unionists. 
(b) They are sold by 
Trade Unionists. 


NUMBER 


ONE 


CIGARETTES 
20 for 3/8d. 


are usually advertised 
by personal recommendation 


LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 
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HE National Executive Committee 

is proposing to the Party Con- 

ference at Brighton important changes 

in the regulations governing the 

financing of Parliamentary candida- 
tures. 

The first proposal is to increase the 
maximum amounts that an organisa- 
tion sponsoring a Parliamentary 
candidature may pay to a Constituency 
Labour Party for organisation and 
registration expenses. 

The second proposal is to reduce the 
maximum that an individual candidate 
who is not sponsored by an organisa- 
tion may pay for _ organisation, 
registration and election expenses, 


Financial Enquiry 

The third proposal is for a new 
regulation prohibiting enquiry, or 
reference, to the financing of a candi- 
dature until after the Constituency 
Labour Party has made its selection. 

The first proposal is to meet the 
increased costs of constituency 
organisation since the maximum pay- 
ments were last fixed in 1948. Rising 
costs, especially where a full-time 
agent is employed, have caused the 
Party Conference to agree to two 
increases since the regulations were 
first approved in 1933. 

But the proposed change differs 
from previous changes by linking the 
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Hastings: Proposed Changes 


agent’s salary and the annual payments 
an organisation may make in those 
cases where a full-time agent is 
employed. The purpose of this 
arrangement is to remove the necessity 
of altering the regulations every time 
a substantial increase in agents’ salaries 
is negotiated. 

It is proposed ne the present 
annual payment of £250 in a borough 
constituency and £300 in a county con- 
stituency shall be increased to £350 in 
a borough and £420 in a county, 
except where a full-time agent is 
employed and these amounts are less 
than 50 per cent of the agent’s salary 
in a borough and 60 per cent in a 
county, the permitted maxima shall be 
the equivalent to these percentages. 

In the case of sponsored candidates, 
no change is proposed in the maximum 
payment of 80 per cent of the election 
expenses, which is permitted under the 
existing regulations. 


Non-Sponsored Candidates 


In the case of non-sponsored candidates, 
it is intended that the candidate shall not be 
permitted to pay more than £50 a year, and 
more than his ‘personal expenses’ in a 
Parliamentary election. This proposal follows 
from the reference in the Wilson Committee’s 
Report to the undesirability of the practice 
of payments from individual candidates both 
on general grounds, and also because depen- 
dence of a Constituency Labour Party on 
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such a source of income has a detrimental 
effect on organisation. 

The prohibition of references to finance 
before selection is for the purpose of pre- 
venting financial considerations influencing 
the choice of candidate, and the adoption of 
this proposal would regularise what, in the 
majority of cases, is already established 
practice. 

Before 1933 there was no limit on a 
sponsoring organisation’s, or an individual 
candidate’s contributions to constituency 
funds, and many organisations, and some 
individuals, did, in fact, pay the agent’s 
salary and the whole of the election expenses. 

This state of affairs was traditional. In 
its early days, the Labour Party was a federal 
organisation. Trade Unions and the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party sponsored a great 
number of candidates, and Constituency 
Labour Parties did not then occupy the place 
in the Party structure that they do today. 


Crushing Defeat 


Labour’s crushing defeat in the 1931 
General Election, the operation of the 
‘Contracting In’ clause of the Trade Union 
Act, the weakening of the Trade Unions by 
mass unemployment and the disaffiliation of 
the Independent Labour Party compelled the 
Party to review its previous practices. 

It was recognised that if there was ever to 
be another Labour Government, constituency 
organisation must be greatly strengthened. 
One means of ensuring this was to free 
Constituency Labour Parties from complete 
dependence on an organisation sponsoring 
Parliamentary candidates, or on rich men 
who had become Parliamentary candidates. 

That is the reason the National Executive 
Committee proposed, and the Party Con- 
ference at Hastings in 1933 agreed to the 
regulations which limited the annual amounts 
that may be paid in support of a candidature 
to £150 in a borough and £200 in a county 
constituency, and the contribution to the 
election expenses of 80 per cent of 60 per 
cent of the maximum expenses allowed by 
law. 

Under these regulations even Constituency 
Labour Parties with fully-sponsored candi- 
dates were compelled to raise a large part of 
their annual expenditure, especially if a full- 
time agent was employed, as well as a sub- 
stantial part of the money spent in an 
election. 

Though there were some individual cases 
of hardship, very soon the regulation pro- 
duced the desired result as Constituency 
Labour Parties became financially more 
independent, since the revenue they were 


compelled to raise themselves, in the main, 
came from greatly increased | individual | 
membership and extended activity. | 
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Election Results ‘ 


In the 1935 General Election there were 
132 Trade Union sponsored candidates, out 
of a total of 552, and in 1945 there were 125 
Trade Union sponsored candidates, out of a 
total of 596. Seventy-nine Trade Union 
candidates and 66 Constituency Labour 
Party candidates were returned in 1935, and 
in 1945 the numbers were 120 and 249. 

At the last General Election, out of 128 
Trade Union candidates, 96 were returned, 
and out of 451 Constituency candidates, 162 
were returned. 

In 1935 there were 21 Co-operative candi- 
dates of whom nine were returned; in 1945, 
33 of whom 24 were returned ; in 1955, 38 of 
whom 19 were returned. 

The Parliamentary Labour Party at present 
is made up of 98 Members of Parliament 
sponsored by Trade Unions, 20 by the 
Co-operative Party and 161 by Constituency 
Labour Parties. 

Not all Constituency Labour Parties who 
have Members of Parliament sponsored by 
Trade Unions, or the Co-operative Party, 
receive the maximum financial assistance 
permitted under the regulations, and some 
of the Constituency Labour Parties who 
sponsor their own candidates receive financial 
assistance from their Members of Parliament, 
and a few up to the permitted maxima, or 
near to it. 

The National Executive Committee’s 
present. proposals, taking into account the 
general rise of prices, would keep the status 
quo in the case of organisations sponsoring 
candidates. In the case of other candidates 
it would strengthen the existing safeguards 
against rich men using their wealth to buy 
seats. 
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Situations Vacant 


Consequent upon the death of their previous 
Agent, after 20. years’ service, the LOUGH- 
BOROUGH CONSTITUENCY LABOUR PARTY 
invite applications for the post of full-time Secre- 
tary/Agent. Conditions of service in accordance 
with the National Agreement. A higher salary will 
be considered for a suitable applicant. Application 
forms are obtainable from Mrs. E. Price, Unity 
House, Fennel Street, Loughborough, to whom they 
should be returned not later than Saturday. 5th 
October, 1957. 


HOUSE SECRETARY — BEATRICE 
HOUSE. Salary according to qualifications: 
accommodation available. Part-time appointment 
considered. Further particulars from Mr. F. Smith, 
Beatrice Webb House, Dorking. 


WEBB 
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QUAIR’S PAGE 


PROM the Editor’s desk I heard a 
voice crying, WRITE! And 
although the voice was pleasant, and 
persuasive withal, it brooked no defiant 
refusal. 

‘_ So, obediently, I am writing. Truth 
to tell, I would rather do a bit of 
‘cussing, but nothing must appear in 
these respectable pages which might 
bring a blush to the cheeks of a 
Literature Secretary. Leaving out, 
then, the excellent words I learnt off a 
blast-furnaceman, I will merely give 
the reason for my asperity. 

One of the scribes whose function it 
is to enlighten and inform us in the 
columns of the Daily Herald recently 
scribbled contemptuously of ‘old - 
fashioned Socialism’, by implication 
dismissing most of us who have kept 
the faith for quite a period as ‘old - 
fashioned Socialists’. 

HIS kind of smart - young -man 

cleverness may be hardly worth 
noticing. Furthermore, a few years of 
active service in the ranks of the 
Labour Party lead one to suffer fools 
stoically, although sorrowfully. But 
there is an angle in this old-fashioned- 
mess and new-fashionedness blather 
which directly affects the special inter- 
ests with which the Labour Organiser 
is particularly concerned—the business 
of recruiting a massive and vigorous 
membership and building an efficient 
election machine. 


'Y\HE comparison between two wards in a 
‘marginal’ constituency may illustrate the 
point. These two wards march together ; 
they contain the same varieties of people, 
and all that differentiates them is a line on 
the map. Each has a Labour Party Ward 
Committee. 
There are charming people in both com- 
mittees, and keen politicians to boot, but 
there the similarity finishes. 
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Old-Fashioned 
Socialists 


Ward A is a down-to-earth body. The 
secretary is a man of little clerical training, 
a fumbling speaker, but energetic, keen on 
his job, leaving none of his duties undone, 
proud of his party. In the past six months 
a steady canvass, done by a jolly group of 
men and women, has added over 200 to the 
membership roll which now turns 600. The 
collection of subs is thoroughly organised, 
and the local schoolroom is crowded at the 
monthly meeting. 

The secretary of Ward B might be des- 
cribed by Mr. R. A. Butler as ‘the best 
secretary we have’. The paper membership 
is an unreliable 30, whose contributions are 
by no means up to date. But what they lack 
in numbers and cash they more than make 
up in genius. They reek with it. Although 
they cannot produce a competent Ward 
Secretary they have a solid body of at least 
half-a-dozen potential Foreign Secretaries, 
all of whom can lecture you by the hour on 
strontium-90, gamma rays and what-not, and 
they ‘du believe in Freedom’s Cause, es fur 
away as British Guiana is’. They don’t think 
much of the ‘National Superannuation’ pro- 
ject either, but we mustn’t talk about politics 
in this magazine. 


‘T might not be strictly accurate to claim 

- that Ward A are ‘old-fashioned Socialists’ 
and Ward B are the newest-fashioned sort, 
but you see what I mean. The folk in 
Ward A are doing the solid practical work 
of the Party, while the little group in Ward B, 
although they tear their hair and rend their 
garments, are getting nowhere and do not 
appear to know where they want to go. To 
complete the picture, Ward A have two seats 
on the Town Council and will get the third 
next May, while Ward B had one seat five 
years ago and have none now. 

The Labour Party is rich in the diversity 
of its personalities and talents, and would be 
poor indeed if it lost its fanatics or even its 
sprinkling of crackpots, but oh ! how much 
better and stronger and sounder the Party 
might be if a redistribution of membership 
could be arranged in Wards A and B. And 
that applies to a good many towns, perhaps 
to yours, 


(THERE is a difference of opinion 
these days as to whether the 
ordinary public meeting is worth while 
unless it is being addressed by a 
speaker of outstanding national repute. 
The writer is of the humble opinion 
that if as much trouble were taken to 
publicise the meeting to be addressed 
by a lesser-known speaker, as would 
be the case if a national figure were 
visiting a constituency, at least the 
attendances would make public meet- 
ings worth while. However that is by 
the way. 
Let us, for the purpose of this article, 
accept the view which is now fairly widely 


held that the old type of propaganda meeting 
has had its day, except on special occasions, 


Political Broadcasts 


Are we going to be satisfied with the Party 
political broadcast on television and sound, 
together with the street and village green 
meeting and doorstep propaganda work ? 
Are they going to fill the bill ? It is very 
doubtful. 

Even in these modern times, the intimate 
touch of a meeting, where audience and 
speaker can get at grips with each other, has 
very real value. If general propaganda from 
the public meeting no longer has the same 
impact and influence, what of the specialised 
approach ? 

Many years ago—before the Second World 
War—the Huddersfield Labour Party success- 
fully experimented with a series of highly 
specialised meetings. It is true that they were 
confined to subjects which were of interest to 
particular professional groups. The idea 
could, however, be extended to cover very 
many subjects and many types of workers. 

Among the series of subjects chosen were 
‘Socialism and Religion’, ‘Socialism and 
Education’, ‘Socialism and Health’, ‘Social- 
ism and the Law’. 


Professional Groups 


The addresses of members of these pro- 
fessional groups living in Huddersfield and 
district were obtained by one means or 
another. The members of all religious 
denominations, the members of the teaching 
profession, doctors and others engaged in the 
medical services, the barristers and solicitors, 


The ordinary public meeting 


is now of little value, but 
effective propaganda can still 
be done by the exercise of 
some originality in planning 
meetings to appeal to special 
interests. 


were all sent a special individual invitation 
to attend the meeting which related to their 
own profession. 

By no means were 100 per cent attendances 
obtained, but the whole series of meetings 
were quite well attended. By no means did 
all the visitors agree with the speakers. 
Questions were very brisk and discussion was 
keen. 

The speakers were chosen with particular 
care. Each one had specialised on his own 
subject and had, in some way, been con- 
nected with the profession whose members he 
was to address. 

Before the meeting began afternoon tea 
was provided and served in an admirable 
way by the Huddersfield Women’s Section, 
This was a splendid innovation, for it created 
an informal atmosphere at the very outset 
and gave the Party Officers, Parliamentary 
candidate and the speaker an_ excellent 
opportunity of chatting with the visitors. 


Preparatory Work 


These meetings called for a great deal of 
detailed preparatory work, but they touched 
very many people who may never have 
attended an ordinary public meeting. Indeed, 
they probably touched a higher proportion 
of the unconverted than does the average 
public meeting. 

The thoughtfulness of these meetings 
certainly made an impression on those who 
attended and, even if many of the profes- 
sional visitors went away unconverted, it is 
quite certain that many went away with a 
far clearer impression of what our Party 
stands for than they had prior to the meeting, 
After all that is the first step towards con- 
version. 

There was another important aspect of 
these meetings. A number of visitors were 
members of the Party. Many were not mem: 
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‘s but discussion proved them to be sym- 
pathisers. Undoubtedly, the particular con- 
tributions to the discussion of this latter 
group made a marked impression on those 
ho had attended out of curiosity, or 
because they were determined to oppose the 
Party’s point of view. Such varied and pro- 
longed discussions would never have been 
possible at an ordinary public meeting. 
_ There are many aspects of Labour’s policy 
which would lend themselves admirably to 
this type of meeting. There is no shortage of 
Members of Parliament and other well- 
Known speakers of merit who are well quali- 
fied to speak on a special subject. In fact, 
many of them would enjoy doing so and 
would feel there was something more positive 
in the approach than the ordinary propa- 
ganda meeting. 

It is quite true that a great deal of thought 
must go into the planning of such meetings, 
Attention to detail is of great importance if 
success is to be achieved. 

Certain expenses are bound to be heavy, 
such as the printing of an attractive invitation 


and postages. If refreshments are to be 
served before or after the meeting these, too, 
can amount to a fair item, but can be 
reduced to a minimum if the women mem- 
bers of the Party give the usual helping hand. 

Against these heavy items of expense it 
must be borne in mind that apart from the 
cost of the invitation other printing and 
advertising would be at a minimum, and a 
modest hall would meet the requirements. 
Many Parties would have the necessary 
accommodation in their own premises. 

At any rate, it is an idea worth examining 
—an experiment worth trying during the 
winter months. 

Furthermore the experiment need not be 
confined to professional groups. There are 
many groups of workers interested in par- 
ticular subjects on which the Labour Party 
has a definite point of view and a series of 
specialised meetings could cover a wide 
range of topics. 

Propaganda and Education Officers—just 


think this over. 
S. E. BARKER 


Remember the Collection! 


(THE ‘collection’ used to be a promi- 
“~ nent feature of nearly every 
Labour meeting. Money and treasure 
of all kinds were sought and no public 
meeting was considered to be organised 
properly unless the collection appeared 
conspicuously on the agenda. 

In many parts of the country this 
splendid tradition survives, But alas ! 
in many others it has been sadly 
neglected. 

Maybe this is because the thorough 
organisation of the public meeting has also 
become neglected, thanks somewhat to the 
bad influence of those who say ‘the day of 
the public meeting is over’. Or maybe it is 
because money is easier to come by in other 
ways. 


Good Purposes 


However, the collection serves a good 
psychological as well as a material purpose, 
and it is bad business to neglect this two- 
fold source of help to sustain our Party life. 

The collection should, therefore, be 
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restored to its former place on the agenda, 
and it should be looked upon as being an 
essential to the success of the meeting as the 
speech itself. 

This granted, who should make the 
appeal ? That is a very important question. 
Well, it shouldn’t necessarily be the chair- 
man. Nor the secretary. Nor yet a promi- 
nent member of the Labour group. No, not 
necessarily by any of these. 

The appeal should always be made by the 
man or woman best fitted for the job, for the 
impact on the audience and the monetary 
result will be determined largely by the kind 
of appeal which is made. 

We have all had ample proof of this. Our 
experience is full of cases when the appeal 
was very poor and the collection poorer still; 
when the appeal was mediocre and the collec- 
tion only half of what it should and could 
have been; and when it was eager and excit- 
ing and compelling and because of that 
rewarded in great measure. 

So always put up the best man or woman 
to make the appeal, and let it be for a silver 
collection. It gleams, and like attracts like 
as much in a public meeting as elsewhere. - 

On one occasion Benjamin Franklin, the 


famous American scientist, went to hear 
George Whitefield, the great Methodist 
evangelist, preach and this was his experi- 
ence: 

I silently resolved he should get 
nothing from me. I had in my pocket a 
handful of copper money, three or four 
silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold. 
As he proceeded I began to soften, and 
concluded to give the copper. Another 
stroke of his oratory determined me to 
give the silver; and he finished so 
admirably that I emptied my pocket into 
the collection dish, gold and all. 

There may not be any among us who could 
make such a beguiling and abundant appeal ; 
but even so it is surprising how great and 
fruitful a response can be gained by the man 
and woman who makes a sincere and lively 
effort. 


Just Begging 

Next, for what purpose should we make 
our appeal? This requires much thought, 
for it is a mistake just to ask the audience 
to help pay for the expenses of the meeting. 
This constitutes only a half-hearted appeal 
and garners only a half-hearted collection. 
Such an appeal is just ordinary begging. It 
reduces it to a low materialist level. It 
savours of commercialism. It’s too restricted. 

No, the appeal should be ethical in con- 
tent. It should be for a Cause rather than 
for a single meeting. It should be for a 
fund to spread the message near and far. 
For only thus will it fill the heart and empty 
the pocket, and that is what we must do to 
obtain the kind of collection we desire. 

When should the collection be taken ? 
That is another important question. Well, 
never at the end of a meeting. Certainly not 
at the door when people are leaving. 

There can be no hard and fast rule about 
this, save that it should be well and truly 
timed. 

Usually it should be taken up after the 
first main speech, for then the atmosphere 
should be quickened for the best possible 
impact on the audience. It provides an 
interlude in which all can join as much in 
giving as earlier and later in applauding. It 
is a question worthy of cogitation and dis- 
cussion before making a decision. 


Young Stewards 


How should the collection be taken ? 
That also is important—tremendously impor- 
tant. Try and get enough stewards to do the 
job smartly: the job should never be under- 
staffed. Young men and women should 


undertake it, if only because it would sho 
youth to be occupying a conspicuous part i 
the life of the Party. ' 

Finally, have the collection countec 
quickly and make the result known, with 
due thanks to the meeting, as soon as con- 
veniently possible. Let the members of the 
audience feel that what belonged to them 
individually now belongs to them collectively | 
and that psychologically they are rich 
thereby. 


las From R. CHAMBERLAIN 


HS many friends throughout the country’ 
will be glad to learn that veteran ex-- 
Labour agent E. J. Alford is still hale and! 
sprightly despite being but three years from) 
his 90th birthday. 

Insisting on doing his bit for the Party, he: 
is busy getting his scattered part of the Truro} 
constituency ‘marked-up’ in the C.L.P.. 
current campaign to get a complete marked! 
register within the next few months. 

Listening to Mr. Alford reel off names of! 
famous people he has met is like reciting: 
the complete history of the Labour Party, 
from Blatchford to Bevin and to many 
current leaders. . 

He says, ‘I have had a wonderful life in 
the movement.’ He has been agent in many 
areas, including Rochdale, Hulme (Man- 
chester), Evesham, and of course the old 
Penryn and Falmouth constituency. 


* * * 


He recalls his famous poster designed after 
the song of the day ‘Yes, we have no 
bananas’. Specially drawn with two lovely 
bunches of fruit and appropriate ‘jingles’, 
the poster was so popular in Rochdale in 
1920 that £150 worth were sold to other 
constituencies. 

This was the election in which Mr. Alford 
issued thousands of circular cards bearing 
the names of the three candidates. Electors 
were invited to pin them to the wall using 
the holes in the cards and to spin them. 
The winning candidate would come to the 
top. 

Needless to say, the Labour man alwale 
got there. The secret, says Mr. Alford 
innocently, is that the hole is not in the 
middle of the card. His candidate, by the 
way, did top the poll on that occasion ! 
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= Labour Féte Scores a New 


_ * Record x 

yr you've never seen our annual 
Co-operative and Labour Féte in 

Christchurch Park, Ipswich, you won’t 

believe it! Because it’s unbelievable. 

: Imagine one of the most beautiful parks in 

‘Suffolk, on one of the loveliest days in 


the year — because we always have a lovely 
, ~ day—and you will get the setting. 


40,000 PEOPLE 


Fill the park with a ‘Grand Ring’ for the 
A.A.A. sports, a boxing ring, the Suffolk 
Dog Show, a fair, trick motor cyclists, tight- 
rope walkers, numerous stalls, refreshment 
tents, milk bars, AND 40,000 people, and 
you will get the picture. 

Add special items of interest such as a 
mass meeting with top-line speakers, a 
miniature Eisteddfod, variety shows, Punch 
and Judy shows, displays by famous bands, 
concerts by the Ipswich Co-operative Choirs 
and (this year) the Welwyn Garden City 
Choir, and you will bring the picture to life. 

Tnais memorable day’s pleasures usually 
end with a magnificent firework display 
which keeps thousands of people in the park 
until 11 o’clock. : 

Among its many beauties, the park has a 
natural amphitheatre which is perfect for the 
mass meeting in the evening. This year we 
were delighted to have Hugh Gaitskell and 
Harold Campbell as speakers, with our own 
much loved Dick Stokes in the Chair. 

This was Dick’s last public appearance in 
Ipswich and we have an unforgettable pic- 
ture of him, in shirt sleeves, ‘holding forth’, 
in his usual robust and genial manner, to 
several thousand people. 


JOINT EFFORT 


This féte is a joint effort of Co-operative 
organisations and Suffolk Constituency 
Labour Parties, and is always held on ‘Co- 
operators’ Day’. We all do our bit, but the 
key man is Cecil Topple, Publicity Manager 
of the Ipswich Co-operative Society, who 
knows all the answers when it comes to 
organising a mammoth féte. Profits are 
shared among Co-operative and Labour 
Party organisations. The annual share-out for 
Constituency Labour Parties is in the region 
of £100. 


A unique event ? I think so. I know of 
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no other like it anywhere. As I say—‘un- 
believable’. ‘Seeing is believing’, however, 
so why not see it for yourselves on the first 
Saturday in July next year ! 


New Women’s 


Organiser 
for North 


ISS LYDIA HILL, of Sunderland, 


au 


has been appointed by the 
National Executive Committee 
Women’s Organiser in the Northern 
Region. 

Miss Hill succeeds Mrs. Margaret Gibb, 


who retired in September, after 27 years’ 
service on the Party’s Organising Staff. 


REGIONAL CHAIRMAN 
Miss Hill has been chairman of the 
Northern Regional Council of the Labour 
Party since 1952, and in her 26 years of 
Party membership, has had a wide and varied 
experience of Party activities. She has been 
secretary and financial secretary of a Con- 
stituency Labour Party and chairman of a 
Borough Labour Party. 
Since 1945 she has been a member of the 
Sunderland Borough Council and is- chair- 
man of its Housing Committee. 


She gained the Diploma of the Study 
Course on Party Organisation and Election- 
eering in 1946, and has played a leading 
part in recent Parliamentary elections in 
Sunderland, as well as in several Northern 
by-elections. 


During the whole of her Party member- 
ship, she has been active in the women’s 
movement. She has been chairman of the 
Durham Women’s Advisory Council, and 
has been its secretary since 1948. As chair- 
man of the National Labour Women’s 
Advisory Committee, she presided at the 
Labour Women’s National Conference in 
1955. 

Latterly, an assistant welfare officer, she 
is a member of the National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers. 


([HESE questions are very much to 

the point just now. Why? 
Because several of the recommenda- 
tions of the Wilson Report have been 
put into operation and the results are 
beginning to show. Because several 
interesting by-elections have indicated 
that organisation is not everything. 
Because although interest may flare up 
in a constituency where a by-election 
occurs, the general picture is of a pop- 
ulation caring little for serious politics, 
and while showing signs of disillusion- 
ment with the Tories, showing few of 
flocking to Labour. 


Organisers’ Value 


I would not like anyone to feel that I 
question the value of organisers and organ- 
isation, It should be axiomatic that Labour’s 
organisation must be first class, and I am 
firmly convinced that all constituencies need 
not only a full-time agent but also a com- 
petent typist. 

Having said that, however, I return to the 
theme that the most important job for the 
Party at this time is not finding out those who 
already support it, but convincing those who 
don’t to do so in future, 

In an earlier Labour Organiser article I 
suggested an examination of Party publicity 
and propaganda. There is no doubt that at 
national level propaganda is of high stan- 
dard. TV and radio broadcasts are good, 
Leaflets and literature are first rate. Effec- 
tive posters are being produced. 

But what sort of impact does a TV pro- 
gramme have ? It helps to explain policy, 
of course. But does it lead to action? Or 
does the viewer still sit in his armchair night 
after night, watching variety and plays? I 
don’t know. 

I don’t know the effect of leaflets or 
posters, either. In fact, it is these things 
which I feel should be looked into. It is 
the whole question of what I call IMPACT. 


Missing Opportunities 


Obviously a local or constituency party 
cannot do much about TV, radio and 
national Press. But the amount of publicity 
given to Labour ideas in their own areas is 
very much their concern. And I cannot help 
feeling that in this vital field Labour is 
missiag too many opportunities. 

There are too many people with too many 
false ideas about Socialism. There are too 
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people to Socialism rather’ 
Socialists? Would an analy 
can have some impact on tH 
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many mis-statements which get by un- 
corrected. . 

Of course, there are other ways for a local 
party to make some impression on people — 
than by posters, meetings, leaflets and Press 
reports. An active party is bound to have 
an effect. Indeed, I would rather see a local 
party with a small but stable membership 
holding regular events, than a party with 
hundreds of card-holders who do nothing 
from year-end to year-end. Advice bureaux, 
public-spirited actions and kindly deeds 
enhance prestige. 


People Needed 


All these things mean people to do them, 

. . Enthusiasm . . . Initiative. And I can- 
not help wondering if the Party to some 
extent has not slipped into the position which 
may have been in Hugh Gaitskell’s mind, 
when he said, of the Wilson Report, to the 
Agents’ Union conference in 1955, ‘What I 
am worried about is that we may accept 
these proposals and then go away and think, 
“Well, that’s that and now we’re all right’’.’ 
Consider these isolated examples of things 
which should make us sit up and take notice. 
® I went to Scotland last summer, then back 
via Leeds, Luton and London to Somerset. 
And in all my travels I only saw two signs 
that Britain has a Labour Party. One 
was the office of Lanark C.L.P. The 
other was a Labour Club somewhere in 
the Midlands, with a notice, ‘For Sale’, 
in the window. A few days ago I went 
to Cardiff, Pontypridd, Merthyr Tydfil, 


TE 


Me 


er its order of priorities in 
lhasis now be on converting 
inding out who already are 
methods by which the Party 
f the electors prove helpful ? 
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and back via Tredegar to Newport. Only 
in Newport did I seen any sign of 


Pe 


Labour. 
(Yet the Party produces excellent 
posters. The ‘Socialist Spotlight’ poster 


scheme is cheap and the idea behind it is 

first-rate. But I have no hesitation in 

saying that the number of ‘Spotlight’ 
posters displayed is not a tenth of what it 

Should be, and that if the National Agent 

visited a random selection of local Party 

secretaries in different parts of the country 
and asked to see the latest poster, not one 
in five could oblige.) 

@ In the North Dorset by-élection the big- 
gest audience at any evening indoor meet- 
ing, even for Harold Wilson, Tom 
Williams or Jim Griffiths, did not total 
150. 

@ In many rural areas the electors do not 
see a piece of Labour literature from one 
election to the next. 

@ In many areas there is scarcely a refer- 
ence to Labour news or views from one 
year to the next in the local papers. 

Of course there are many bright spots. 
Here and there a live party is doing grand 
work. But my impression, gained from a 
wide reading of local papers, from contact 
with fellow-agents, with M.P.s and prospec- 
tive candidates, and from the editing of 
Labour’s Western Voice, which is now being 
sold in over 20 constituencies in the South- 
West, is that the work of conversion has 
hardly begun. 


Some parties say, ‘That’s the candidate’s 
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job.’ What a responsibility ! And he’s got 
to earn his living too, and if he has a rural 
constituency, it takes him a year to visit all 
the villages. When he speaks at a meeting 
he gets a few of the already-converted there 
to hear him, if it’s in the village hall... . 

No, what Labour requires today is an 
active drive by hundreds of people in all 
areas to make the principles of Socialism 
known, and to enthuse supporters to become 
active helpers. Local parties with an under- 
standing of publicity methods are needed, 
and with a desire to see that the gospel is 
preached in-districts where normally it isn’t. 

And anticipating the report of that com- 
mittee I suggested, I throw out the idea that in 
all parts of the country there should be full- 
time propagandists, setting a lead in propa- 
ganda work, working with organisers, agents 
and secretaries, stimulating activity, educat- 
ing in publicity methods, and im general 
focusing attention on this business of con- 
verting people to Labour. 


Professional Propagandists 


We have full-time organisers because vol- 
untary workers do not have the time to cope 
with all that is necessary. Yet we leave the 
propaganda side almost entirely to voluntary 
effort. It is no wonder that so many plans 
are made and so little actually done. 

Visualising the sort of work such a propa- 
gandist might do, I suggest that he needs a 
car, fitted with loudspeakers equipment and 
carrying two 12-volt batteries, tape recorder 
and tapes, and possibly a record-player and 
records. 

He spends a week in one or two con- 
stituencies, working with local speakers, 
doing loudspeaker meetings by day, and on 
some evenings meeting local parties and 
lecturing on ‘How to get reports in the local 
paper’, ‘Letters to the Editor’. ‘Using posters 
to advantage’, or ‘How to run an “Any 
Questions ?’’ meeting’, or some such subject 
in the propaganda field. 

He would aim at having local speakers 
help, and at having literature distributors 
working with him. His general theme would 
be the reasons why Labour should be sup- 
ported by progressively-minded folk and an 
appeal to work actively for the cause. 

It seems to me that such propagandists, 
building enthusiasm, getting campaigns going, 
giving a lead, educating others in ways of 
‘putting it over’, would make it much easier 
for the organisers, who might then follow on 
behind in the hope that they might have 
somebody to organise. 


RICHARD WEVELL 


Whist and Housey Housey 


Len Sims, who has made an expert study of the Small Lotteries Act, turns his: 


local parties. 


OST of the interest in the Small 

Lotteries and Gaming Act of 
1956 has centred around the running 
of weekly competitions and draws. The 
humble whist drive and other gaming 
parties have received little or no pub- 
licity. 

With the approach of autumn, how- 
ever, many parties are planning their 
social activities and these often include 
whist and beetle drives and similar 
games of chance—or skill and chance 
combined. 


What does the new Act have to say 
about these activities ? 


Not Private Gain 

Section 4 of the Act makes provision, 
within certain limits, for the running of an 
entertainment at which games of chance and 
games of chance and skill can be played. 
These entertainments must not, of course, be 
organised for private gain. 

The conditions under which such enter- 
tainments can be run are quite simple to 
follow. 

The first stipulation is that not more than 
one payment (whether by way of entrance 
fee, stake or otherwise) is made by each 
player in respect of all games played at the 
entertainment. The maximum charge that 
can be made is 5s. 

Only one distribution of prizes or awards 
can be made in respect of the games played. 
The total value of prizes must not exceed 
£20. 

It is interesting to note that the operative 
word here is ‘value’. If prizes are given (as 
so often they are) the value must be taken 
into account and the total must not exceed 
the limit laid down. 

The expenses in running these entertain- 
ments are not restricted to the 10 per cent of 
the proceeds, as in the case of lotteries. The 
amount that can be deducted as expenses is 
that reasonably incurred in providing the 
facilities for running the entertainment. This 


is quite sensible, as the cost of halls, cards, 
etc., can be quite high. 

The proceeds, after allowing for prizes and 
expenses, must be deyoted to some purpose 
other than private gain. 


= ‘ 
attention to whist drives and similar money-raising events, so popular among 


It would appear, | 


therefore, that M.C.’s officating at the enter- ~ 


tainment must act in a voluntary capacity. ; 
In order to stop any abuse of these provi- 


sions, it is laid down that where two or more © 
entertainments are promoted on the same 


premises by the same persons on any day, 


the one fee, etc., shall apply to all such | 


entertainments. . 
There is, however, provision for entertain- 


ments such as progressive whist drives and — 
knock-out competitions. If the entertainment 
forms part of a series, then a charge of up to — 


5s. can be made for each entertainment. 


Tnis applies whether or not some or all of — 


the persons taking part in any one of the 
series are thereby qualified to take part in 
any other. Persons qualified to take part in 
the games at the final entertainment—having 
taken part in previous games—can compete 
for prizes or awards up to a maximum value 
of £100. 

It is also important to note that while this 
Act safeguards the persons organising an 
entertainment against any enactment or rule 
of law regarding gaming houses, it is illegal 
to run such entertainments in licensed 
premises, or where refreshments are sold. 
Gaming and unlawful games are prohibited 
under Section 141-of the Licensing Act 1953, 
and under the Refreshment House Act of 
1860. 


Large Scale Activities 


It is interesting to read that in gaming 
parties, as with lotteries, amendments to the 
law are being urged by those who wish to 
embark on such activities on a large scale. 

A branch of the N.F.U. has recently 
recommended to its headquarters that an 
approach be made to the Home Office with a 
view to amending the law. Apparently the 
branch has, in the past, promoted some very 
successful whist drives with attendances of 
1,000 and more with prize money far in 
excess of that now permitted; in fact they 
were really ‘county affairs’. In the local 
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whist drives which doubtless led up to this 
major event, the prizes were often donated 
in order to maintain the proceeds. 

_ The branch urges that the reference to the 
maximum sum for prizes should be amended 
from ‘value of all prizes’ to the ‘cost of 
prizes purchased by the promoter’ and, 

secondly, that if the reference to the value of 

prizes is deliberately intended to restrict their 
value, then there should be some reference 
to the number of persons attending, as at 
present it is possible to have a whist drive 
attended by hundreds and yet have to restrict 
“the prizes to those operating for a few dozen. 
The ordinary whist drive, such as is likely 
to be run by our parties, could be organised 
without any difficulty, providing these provi- 
sions are complied with. Few parties are 
likely to engage in the larger kind of drive. 


Legalises Small Lotteries 


The important feature of the Act, I feel, is 
that it now legalises small lotteries and 
gaming. It was not intended to cover the 
more ambitious undertakings, in fact to do 
so would have made the word ‘small’ quite 
ridiculous. 

Another pastime that is enjoyed in some 
areas is *housey-housey’ and this has been the 
subject of correspondence in a number of 
journals. A letter sent by a Chief Constable 
to the Editor of the Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review is well worth 
reproducing: 

“I was very interested to read P.P.4 at p.59, 
ante, and I think you may be interested to 
know that, in response to an inquiry from 
the secretary of a registered club in this town 
on the question of the legality of the playing 
of ‘housey-housey’ in the club, I gave the 
following reply: 

With reference to your call upon me 
a few days ago when we discussed the 
question of the legality of playing ‘housey- 
housey’ at the ... Club, I think it might 
be helpful if I set down my views for the 
guidance of yourself and your committee, 
on the distinct understanding that I am 
not in any way thereby committing chief 
constables elsewhere, or prejudicing any 
action of any successor of mine. 

Having said this I feel able to say 
that, provided you run the games within 
the limits set out below, I would not feel 
it my duty to take any action against the 
club in the present state of the law. 

The provisos are as follows: 

(1) The entertainment should be run for 
a predetermined number of games, 
each game to count as a ‘heat’. The 
winner of each ‘heat’ would not 


. 
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receive a prize, but would be entitled 
to take part in the final ‘heat’, in 
which only the ‘heat’ winners would 
take part. Prizes, as predetermined, 
would then be paid to, shall we say, 
the first, second and third winners 
of the final ‘heat’ or such other 
number as was agreed. 

(2) The entry fee, which would entitle 
participants in all ‘heats’ except the 
final ‘heat’ must not amount to more 
than 5s. 

(3) The total value of the prize money 
distributed in the final ‘heat’ must 
not exceed £20. 

(4) The whole of the proceeds, less the 

* cost of the prizes and the reasonable 
expenses incurred, must be applied 
for purposes other than for private 
gain. 

“On the question of ‘private gain’, many 
clubs run ‘housey-housey’ sessions in aid of 
such functions as children’s parties, old folks’ 
treats, and other matters affecting the welfare 
of the members.” 

There is one final point. Those promoting 
whist drives and other gaming entertainments 
do not have to register with the local 
authority, nor do they have to submit returns 
which indicate the amount of the proceeds, 
the expenses, prizes and allocations. That 
procedure is related to the running of 
lotteries. 


New Edition 


CONDUCT 
OF 


PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS 


(Fourth Edition) 
Price 7/= post free 


This new edition has been extensively 
revised following the 1950 and 195] 
General Elections. It is up-to-date, in- 
cluding recent changesinR.P. Regulations, 
the Electoral Registers Act, 1953, etc. 


THE LABOUR PARTY, TRANSPORT HOUSE 
S.W.I 


SMITH SQUARE 


In recent years Labour has made surprising progress in rural areas. 
I 
These two articles tell how it has been and is still being done. 


Members grow in Dorking 


“HOw does he do it?’ said Wally. 
We were on our way to Ockley, a 
pleasant little village on the Surrey- 
Sussex border with a fine cricket pitch 
on a lovely old village green and Leith 
Hill standing high in the background 
dominating the North Downs. 

‘What I mean is, how does he find 
the time !’ 

Wally was referring to our local con- 
tact in the village, young Trevor King, 
who collects from 20 members in 
Ockley and is a general all-rounder on 
the farm, milking, sowing, reaping and 
haymaking according to the season, 
active in the N.U.A.W., and religiously 


attending all his Party meetings. 

‘He gets himself organised,’ I said, ‘just 
like he did when he came to Hyde Park for 
the Youth Rally recently, he got his brother 
in to do the milking, and somehow he has 
worked things tonight to enable him to meet 
us on the village green.’ 

We met Trevor and his wife at 7 o’clock 
and piled into the car and drove off down 
Stane Street—where Romans had previously 
gone before us in chariots on. Cesar’s 
missions. We also were on a mission: we 
wanted to make the membership up to 50, 
teady for an inaugural meeting on 6th 
August. 

‘Down that turning on the right,’ cried 
Trevor, and after a few hundred yards we 
stopped, the road being too bad for our 
chariot to go further. We continued on foot, 
then over a five-bar gate, across a field to a 
few cottages. Trevor introduced us to Bert 
who welcomed us with a grin saying ‘It’s 
time we stirred things up a bit here.’ 


BECAME COLLECTOR 

Bert soon agreed to become a collector, 
and we immediately canvassed the other 
three houses making five new members in- 
cluding Bert. Back to the road and to the 
next two cottages where we made our sixth 
member. 

By this time it was after half past eight 


. reaction to us. 


and as we had about half a mile to walk 
back to the car, we called it a day and 
adjourned to the ‘Red Lion’ on the green for 
some liquid refreshment. 

This was our third trip to Ockley, and 
after three more visits we had a total figure 
of 51 members and four collectors. Our 
inaugural meeting took place on Tuesday, 6th 
August, and we formed the Local Labour 
Party. 

I could tell you lots more about ‘country 
canvassing’ in places like Ockley, but I think 
basically, whether it is canvassing in town or 
country, there is not much difference either 
in the approach we make to people or their 
Everyone always agrees it is 
as easy as pie to make new members just as 
everyone agrees it is more difficult to keep 
them. 


FULL-TIME MAN 

We are experimenting by having a full- 
time membership secretary who will not 
collect from members, but who will keep 
close contact with them and who will stop 
gaps and repair breakdowns in collections. 
His job will also include keeping a central 
record of all members’ names and addresses 
and contributions paid. 

I gave the recent example at Ockley 
because it is typical of the many villages in 
this constituency where we have recently and 
are currently canvassing for new members 
and doing the marked register work. 

In preparing for the drives, I consult with 
the membership secretary on the present 
membership and collectors, selecting those 
collectors who we feel can easily handle a 
few more members, and where new collectors 
are necessary, getting them lined up. Then, 
in consultation with the local party officers, 
we get the drive under way. By this method, 
we are assured that every new member will 
be placed on a collector’s book and good 
contact is ensured. 

Boxhill is a famous Surrey beauty spot, 
and on a clear day you can look out over 
the North and South Downs to the English 
Channel glistening in the sun 35 miles away. 

We have recently given Boxhill the same 
treatment. We looked at the membership 
and collectors and planned our campaign, 
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somewhat different to Ockley though. On 
_ Boxhill, about 75 per cent of the population 
_ are caravan dwellers, so here we first made 
a preliminary sortie after finding from the 
» marked register that we had two Camp Site 
_ Managers who are supporters. 

After visiting these two sites, and talking 
to the Managers, we were considerably 
_ helped in placing the register of electors for 
i, the site, which is in alphabetical order, into 
_ walking order. We were then able to contact 
- two people on the first site who agreed to 
- become collectors. 
~ The following night, our membership 
- secretary, Jack Stemp and Charlie Robinson 

—two local councillors—and I were able to 
enrol 21 new members on one site. We 
were able to follow up on the second site 

and make 12 new members and a collector. 

So far in our membership drives we have 

topped the 300 mark. In every case we are 

sure that each new member will be called 
upon regularly and not lost—as has happened 
in the past—because we have either seen that 
_ they are placed on an existing collector’s 


Suffolk Challenges Tories 


URY ST. EDMUNDS is a mar- 
ginal constituency of 288,837 
acres in the county of Suffolk, and it 
is one which the members there are 
determined to win at the next General 
Election. 
In this vast area they have 124 poll- 
ing districts to look after and they are 


thus faced with a tremendous task. 

The electorate numbers 57,665 and many 
of the Electoral Registers have already been 
marked and other useful information com- 
piled. 

In the last General Election, the Tory 
majority was 4,570, but 12,360 electors didn’t 
vote. It is believed that the majority of these 
would have voted Labour had they gone to 
the polls. 

Be that as it may, they are determined that 
next time this number will be considerably 
reduced and to this end they are covering 
the constituency village by village, and they 
will keep on doing so until the General Elec- 
tion comes along. They are determined to 
remove this mountain of apathy in good 
time. 

Altogether there are 36 electoral divisions. 


book, or on the book of a new collector 
made prior to the drive. 


We are ending our present campaign in 
September, with a ‘Labour Week’ in the 
North Holmwood Ward of Dorking, where 
Joe Hardy, another local councillor, will be 
joining with us in leading a drive for new 
members on a new council housing estate, 
culminating in a public meeting on Friday, 
20th September. 

Country canvassing can be more fun than 
canvassing in built-up areas—I know as we 
have both in this constituency—it can also be 
a tonic to all those who take part in it, as 
Bernard Hunt, George Langfear and Bert 
Clark, of the Horley Local Labour Party 
can testify, as we recently made an increase 
of 150 new members there. But best of all, 
it is so good to know that after substantially 
increasing the membership it will be held and 
that many of the new members will become 
active and interested members because they 
will all be taken care of by good collectors. 


S. NATTRASS 


Units of Party organisation exist in 24 of 
them and many useful Trade Union contacts 
in the others. Every effort is now being 
made to create organisation in the remaining 
12 and to form an election committee in each 
of the polling districts. 

This they propose doing by concentrating 
on a key part of each electoral division until 
suitable organisation is established. Then 
they will use this as the base from which to 
conduct their operations in adjacent villages. 

In this way it is hoped to create a network 
of Party and affiliated bodies, and already 
solid progress has been made. 


EIGHTY STRONG 

For instance, in the Barrow electoral divi- 
sion there was no organisation at all. The 
geography and the potentialities were care- 
fully considered, contacts were made in 
various ways, then a meeting was called to 
form a Local Labour .Party. They suc- 
ceeded and today they are eighty strong and 
are already planning to fight in the county 
council elections next year. 

Encouraged by this, they hope to meet with 
similar success in the other electoral divi- 
sions. Of course, in this pioneering work 
one has first to think in terms of personnel. 
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Suitable people have to be found to provide 
leadership. If two or three can be found to 
give it then success is assured. 2 

It is desirable to emphasise this point 
because unless it is observed then much 
money and effort will be utterly wasted in 
the villages. 

All this means hard and continuous work. 
Local leaders are not easy to find in many 
parts but if the effort is earnest and sustained 
it is usually rewarded with someone coming 
forward to offer to lead the others, who also 
have been persuaded to come into the 
Labour fold. 


NEW-BORN CHILD 

But a new Local Labour Party cannot go 
alone. If it’s left to do so it will fall by the 
way. It is like a new born child. It must be 
nurtured and encouraged and assisted and 
guided until it becomes a strong and self- 
disciplined organism. 

Along these lines the agent and his col- 
leagues are working. They are a band of 
patient, knowledgeable and earnest men and 
women and when such a team begins to work 
it’s not long before they garner good results. 

Alison Walter, the prospective Parlia- 
mentary candidate, is always in the front 
line — prompting, urging, speaking, writing, 
canvassing and helping constituents with 
their problems and generally proving herself 
to be the kind of standard-bearer who 
deserves to become a Labour Member of 
Parliament. 


A SIGNPOST 
IN TAUNTON 


TILL another Constituency Party has sent 
to us a copy of its first edition of a 
newsletter to members. 

Signpost, produced by the Taunton Con- 
stituency Labour Party, is a very useful news- 
letter. Like others we have commented on 
in the Labour Organiser during the past few 
months it really does aim at keeping mem- 
bers well informed on every aspect of the 
activities which are going on in the con- 
stituency, 

The work of the General Committee, the 
Wards, Women’s and Youth Sections all 
receive an honourable mention, and the 
names and addresses of the secretaries of 
these organisations are included. This is a 
useful innovation. 

The work .of the Labour Group is 
reviewed, and a message from the prospec- 


tive Parliamentary candidate, and an account 


of his activities, make interesting reading. } 


We read with interest an article referring 
to the Taunton Constituency Labour Party’s ; 
Annual Vegetable and Flower Show which 
appears to be a delightful event. It is an” 
ambitious one, too. 

Three Silver Challenge Trophies and £25 
in cash prizes are awarded to successful 
exhibitors. . 

The show schedule includes a special class, 
which is open to all affiliated and Party 
organisations, for the most effectively 
arranged vase, or bowl, of cut flowers. 
the close of the show all the produce is 
auctioned and, as all the produce is given, 
the profit should be handsome. 

There are stalls and amusements and, 
altogether, this seems a most happy social 
occasion. 

Good for Taunton. We hope that every- 
thing in the garden was lovely when this 
party held its show on 24th August. 


New Agents 


([{HE following Agency appointments 
have. been approved by the 
National Executive Committee : 


MR. R. G. L. MARTIN to Wycombe. A 
former London bus driver, Ron Martin, aged 
30, has been an active member of the Party 
for six years and has recently completed the 
full-time Agents’ Training Course. 


MR. R. A. BATES to Huntingdonshire 
and Isle of Ely Constituency Labour Parties. 
Aged 31, full-time agent for the past seven 
years, Dick Bates leaves South Beds. at the 
end of this month to take up his new 
appointment as organiser to the  near- 
marginal constituencies of Hunts. and Isle of 
Ely. Election agent for the past three General 
Elections at South Beds. he has also assisted, 
in a full-time capacity at a number of by- 
elections, in the Eastefn region. 

MR. B. R. JONES to Rutherglen. A 
former member of N.A.L.S.O., while at 
Reading University, Barrie Jones, 21 years of 
age, has recently completed the full-time 
Agents’ Training Course. 

MR. S. J. DYER to Salisbury. Aged 32, 
Stanley Dyer has been an active member of 
the Party for six years, during which time he 
has been ward, local and constituency party 
secretary in Salisbury. Prior to becoming a 
full - time Agent he was a Departmental 
Manager in a glassworks. 
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WE have now discussed the duties 

of all types of officers and the 
duties of members. What of the duties 
of another important group of indi- 
yiduals—the councillors? They are 
two-fold —their duties towards the 
local party and their duties towards 
the Council Labour Group. 

Let us consider their party relation- 
ships in the first place, because if they 
go wrong there can be endless trouble. 

What of their positions as members 
of the Party ? The fact that a member 
has become a councillor in no way 
affects his basic constitutional position. 
His membership fee belongs to, and his 
rights are, in the ward where he resides 
or is registered as a local government 
or parliamentary elector. 

This fact may appear to be so obvi- 
ous that it hardly needs to be stated. 
However, the position is not quite, so 
simple as all that. 


Become Embarrassed 

Many councillors become embarrassed 
because hints are thrown out that they should 
pay their contributions to the wards which 
selected them as candidates and worked for 
their return-to the council. On the other 
hand, the wards where the councillors have 
their membership rights consider they are 
entitled to the contributions. Caught between 
two fires sometimes the poor fellows pay two 
fees, in order to preserve the peace. 

Let all councillors have the courage to do 
the correct thing. It is not only the con- 
tribution which matters. It is the retention of 
full membership rights entailing « voting 
power, delegations, etc. 

The wards councillors represent may be 
quite happy to receive contributions, but will 
they be so happy if the councillors wish to 
exercise full membership rights ? The only 
place where these can be exercised without 
fear or favour is in the wards where the 
councillors rightly belong. 


Councillors have one privilege. They are 


RUNNING THE LOCAL PARTY 
Councillors have Duties too! 
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entitled to attend the wards they represent in 
an advisory capacity on local government 
matters. They are wise to take full advan- 
tage of that right.- By so doing they are 
able to keep the ward members well primed 
on council matters. They are also able to 
listen to the point of view of the members, 
and it is vital that they should do so. 


Psychological Reasons 

There are psychological reasons why coun- 
cillors should keep contact with the wards 
they represent. How often have we heard it 
said ‘Oh, we only see the councillors when 
the time for their re-election comes around.’ 
That feeling should not be allowed to 
develop. The ward which rightly supports 
its councillors has every right to expect their 
constant interest in return. 

However, what the ward must recognise is 
that there will be times when the public 
duties of councillors-clash with their duties 
to the ward. Jf the public duties are of an 
important character they must, of course, 
take priority. After all, it is the attention of 
councillors to their public duties which helps 
them to retain the confidence of the electors 
and thus retain their seats for Labour when 
the next elections take place. 

The privilege and responsibility of being a 
councillor does not carry with it more than 
a 24-hour day, a seven-day week and a §42- 
week year. 

Then there are the councillors’ duties to- 
wards that most important body—the Labour 
Group. 

If the party does the job of nominating 
for local government candidates thoroughly 
—as it certainly should—it calls upon the 
nominee to make a declaration that if elected 
he will accept the Group Whip and abide by 
the Standing Orders of the Labour Group. 

The Model Standing Orders, upon which 
local Standing- Orders are based, have been 
approved by Annual Conference and are 
obligatory upon all members of Labour 
Groups. 

These Standing Orders require Labour 
councillors to attend Group meetings, and it 
is their duty to do so. They must be mem- 
bers of a team whose collective mind and 
voice makes an impact in committee, in the 
council chamber, and on the public. 

Within Group meetings councillors have 


h 


most vigorously for the acceptance of their 


own particular ideas. Those who lose the am 


battle live to fight the good fight another 
day. In the meantime, it is their duty to 
accept majority decisions. 

Of course, there are occasions when the 
Labour Group is able to permit a free vote 
on an issue which does not involve Party 
policy. Groups should, however, be most 
discriminating in deciding to permit a free 
vote, for there are many occasions when an 
issue which does not look political on the 
surface, has political pet oe when 
examined carefully. 

The Group’ s Standing Orders make ade- 
quate provisions for abstaining on conscience 
grounds. However, councillors wishing to 
exercise this right are first dutifully bound 
to notify the Group of their intention to 
abstain from voting, in order to ascertain the 
feeling of the Group, and must, of course, 
refrain from speaking or voting against the 
Group’s decision. 

Then there are occasions when the council 
or its committees, or sub-committees, may 
be acting in a quasi-judicial capacity, that is 
when some semi-legal judgment requires to 
be exercised. In these instances councillors 
are permitted to exercise their own judgment, 
according to the facts placed before them. 

Sometimes councillors are also delegates to 
the General Committee of - constituency 
parties and in these circumstances often con- 
flict arises. What is the duty of councillors 
holding this dual responsibility ? 

If the Labour Group for one reason or 
another has sought the views of the General 
Committee of a local Labour Party before 
taking a decision on a particular issue in the 
Group, members of the Group who are also 
duly elected delegates to the General Com- 
mittee are quite free to express their views, 
and if occasion arises, to vote in accordance 
with their own ideas. 

However, should a matter be raised at a 
General Committee which has already been 
the subject of a Group decision, a councillor 
who is also an accredited delegate, must not 
act contrary to the decision already taken by 
the Group. 


Applying Pressure 


There is another point of vital importance. 
However disappointed councillors might be 
that their particular point of view has not 
been accepted at a Labour Group meeting, 
it is their duty to refrain from trying to bring 
pressure to bear on the Group by influencing 
wards or other organisations to submit to 


the right to express their views and to fight : 


S 
ofa Group decision. ; . 
It is the right of the General r 
determine local government election policy 
It is customary to invite ag ee os of 


to the party for pacar ppvcitiinas who 
are delegates to the General Committee hav: 
a right to take part in this formation ” 
election policy. 

It is a fundamental principle Se 
the democratic basis of the British consti ie 
tion that elected representatives are respon- 
sible to all the people who elected them. | 
Therefore, the day-to-day application of i | 
declared policy of the local party within th 
Council Chamber and the Committee Roo: 
is a matter for the Labour Group to decides | 
The local party must entrust administration 
to the Group, and thus enable Labour coun- 
cillors to carry out their duties, not only to 
the party, but to the public. 


2 CANDIDATES 


HE following were endorsed 

prospective Parliamentary Candi- 

dates by the National Executive Com- 
mittee recently : 


TUAUTUNAHAAT 


p 
n 


Aylesbury Miss S. F. L. 
Stratford-Lawrence 
Runcom Mr. J. Barnett 
Poole P.O. A. J. Williams 
Hereford Mr. J. W. Wardle 
Barmet Dr. C. Bibby, 
M.A., M.Sc. 
Sevenoaks .. .. Mr. R.C. Ogley 
Morecambe & 
Lonsdale Mr. R. S. Stokes 
Harrow West .. Mr. P. J. Jenkins 
Nottingham South Mr. J. N. Rhodes 
Chichester .. .. Mr.G.E. 
Humphreys 
Leeds North West Mr. D. B. Matthews 
Conway ~» «+ Mr. S. Jones 
Aberayon .» «. Mr. J. Morris 
* 


WITHDRAWAL OF CANDIDATURE 


Newbury “3 Mr. N. R. Longmate 
Heywood & Royton Mr. J. B. Hayes 
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Can be supplied from stock at the following prices 


| Dee ae -- Qin. x 4in. | He 
Under 10,000 _..... jf ra ene TOTS ‘Gab een 
| 10,0002 4-000 Fos ze 18/6 
| 25,000 — 49,000... =. 18/- 
50,000: 99,000 87 3 os, 17/6 
f 100,000 —249,000 _..... ee 17/2 
250,000 and over ah uM 16/8 


All prices are per thousand and include printing, 
purchase tax and delivery 


a 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST TO 7 


J. B. SHEARS & SONS > 


LIMITED | a 


191 New King’s Road, Fulham oe” 
London, S.W.6 ee 


Telephone: RENown 2704 4 hee if % 
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and please everybody ! © 


Here is a sure way of raising those badly needed funds. Our 
“Festival Bumper’’ packs of 12 assorted Christmas Cards cost 
you only 27/- per dozen (incl. P.T.) and they re-sell at 3/- per 
pack, giving a clear profit of 9/- per dozen packs. As all the 
cards are well designed, beautifully coloured and with matching 
envelopes, you will find them easy to sell—and your customers 
will be delighted with the very good value. 


. 


@ No immediate outlay — monthly accounts for all 
constituency parties. 


@ Free carriage and packing (min. order | doz. packs.) 
@ Delivery by return. 
@ Repeat orders accepted up to December 10th. 

@ 4 GIFT TAGS FREE in every pack. 


= 


Agents and Local Secretaries are 
‘invited to apply, on official 
letterheads, for free sample 
pack and full details 


A3 IVORY CARDS 


69 Wardwick, Derby 
Telephone 44385 


i 
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